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A FRENCH SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
DRAWING 

HERE are two sets of drawings 

which have been the delight of all 

who appreciate beautiful draughts- 
manship. One is the superb set of por- 
traits of the ladies and gentlemen in the 
court of Henry the VIIIth in England, by 
Hans Holbein, and the other is the series 
of similar portraits of the court of Francis 
1st for which we may thank the Clouets 
and their anonymous followers. For the 
set by Holbein one must go to Windsor 
Castle, while a large group of the latter 
may be seen at the Musée Conde at 
Chantilly. There are however scattered 
examples of the French drawings in other 
museums and private collections both in 
Europe and America, but they appear on 
the market rather infrequently. 

The Rhode Island School of Design has 
been fortunate in the acquisition of a 
good example of the Clouet school. It is 
said to be a portrait of Achille de Silly, 
Comte de La Roche, drawn in black and 
sanguine, and is the gift of Mrs. Gustav 
Radeke. The drawing is in excellent 
condition, and is in a contemporary 
frame, which gives it added interest. 
Among the critics who have seen and 
known the portrait are M. Moreau- 
Nelaton and Marquis de Biron. It came 
from the Eugene Kraemer Collection in 
Paris. 

The name of the man is written on the 
back of the drawing and like all such 
inscriptions is to be accepted. with reser- 
vations. If we assume the name to be 
correct we are brought in touch with a 
distinguished family whose chateau was 
at La Roche-Guyon in the Seine-et-Oise 
department near Mantes. This chateau 
is still in existence, is considered espec- 
ially picturesque, and among other 
features is noted for its remarkable series 
of family portraits. Whether our draw- 
ing ever was in the collection is a question 
which cannot be answered. We can, 
however, determine with some certainty 
the part of the legend on the back which 
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is open to question, and that is the state- 
ment that the man portrayed was Comte 
de La Roche. The chateau came into the 
Silly family in 1474 with the marriage of 
Bertin de Silly and Marie de La Roche. 
Bertin de Silly was seigneur de Louray, 
and maitre d’hotel du roi. The next 
bearing the title was their son, Jacques 
de Silly. Then followed Charles de Silly, 
Louis de Silly who in 1527 married Anne 
de Laval, Henri, and finally Francois 
de Silly who was born in 1586. As he 
died without posterity, the title passed 
to the family of his wife. Thus the castle 
and chateau of La Roche-Guyon was in 
the hands of the de Silly family through- 
out the sixteenth century. While we 
question the right of Achille de Silly to 
the title of Comte de La Roche, he may 
well bea cadet. The history of La Roche- 
Guyon which is available does not men- 
tion any of the younger sons. 

The class to which this charming 
portrait belongs was a popular one and 
was, as has been said by others, an out- 
growth of the emphasis in the Renais- 
sance on the individual. One of the rea- 
sons for the popularity of this type of art 
was the quickness with which it could be 
produced. Catherine de Medici is quoted 
as saying in one of her letters: ‘Let 
it be a chalk drawing so that it may 
be finished sooner.’’ So expert did the 
artists become that the term crayon 
francais has often been given to these 
drawings. Not the least interesting fea- 
ture is the distinctly French note that 
exists in each. There are few essential 
details that escape the artist, who with 
his black and red chalk varies his stroke 
with extreme subtlety to give delicacy or 
strength, models with perfect ease the 
turn of a cheek or the soft surface of 
textile or feather, and so handles the con- 
ventional three-quarter face position that 
there is infinite variety and interest. 

The question of the artist’s name is an 
open one. For years this portrait was 
ascribed to Francois Clouet (1510-1572) 
known as ‘“‘Janet the Younger.” The 
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LIMOGES ENAMEL PLAQUE 


difficulty of knowing the correctness of 
this attribution lies in the fact that there 
are but three or four drawings in existence 
which may be said with certainty to be 
by Francois Clouet. The leading student 
of Clouet and his work, M. Moreau- 
Nelaton, with justice gives the portrait 
of Achilles de Silly to the unknown artist 
living at the time of Clouet who the most 
closely approaches his style. A problem- 
atical question of this nature is interest- 
ing but it does not affect the main point, 
that this drawing is a very fine example 
of French art of the 16th century. 
L.E.R. 


It is impossible to make people ad- 
mire beautiful things, but if you begin 
by trying to comprehend them, you will 
find admiration and sympathy grow with 
comprehension.~ Grant Allen. 
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by Nardon Pénicaud, (16th cen.) 
Museum Appropriation, 1923 


A NARDON PENICAUD ENAMEL 


its collections the Museum added in 

1923 a more significant example, 
formerly in the Paul Garnier Collection at 
Paris (Sale Catalogue, 1916, No. 56) and 
also published by J. J. Marquet de 
Vasselot, Curator of the Arts of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance at the 
Louvre, as one of the most characteristic 
pieces from the early 16th century 
atelier of Nardon Pénicaud.' The plaque 
is rectangular with rounded top; flat, 
rather than convex; and measures 52 in. x 
41 in. inside the frame, which is of the 
usual sort — a narrow gilt moulding with 
small Gothic ornaments riveted on at 


Ti THE Limoges enamels already in 


1 “Les Emaux Limousins de la fin du XV siécle 
et dela premiére partie du XVI,” Paris, 1921; 
No. 103, pl. XX XIII. 
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intervals, within an outer wooden case 
covered with red velvet — and, also as 
usual, of later, perhaps 19th century, 
date. 

The subject depicted is one of those 
most frequently occurring in the art of 
the period. Mary, clad in a reddish robe 
and blue mantle, kneels before a prie-diew 
with an illuminated book, but half turns 
to look back toward Gabriel, who kneels 
to salute her ‘‘full of grace.” The arch- 
angel is clad in a similar robe of bluish 
grey, with a blue mantle lined with 
green and richly bordered with vari- 
colored enamel ‘‘cabochons.” Behind 
him, his great blue wings, peacock-eyed 
and tipped with gold, arch upward above 
his head; and in his left hand he holds a 
golden sceptre with a white scroll floating, 
unattached, about it. Both figures have 
closed lips, the words appropriate to them 
being naively pictured for us — Gabriel’s 
“AVE GRA[TIAE] PLENA”’ on his 
seroll, and Mary’s ‘““ECCE ANCILLA 
DOMINI FIAT MIHI SECUNDUM 
VERBUM TUUM GABRIEL” in 
Gothic minuscule on the open page of 
her Book of Hours. This grouping of 
the two is often found in the early 
Limoges enamels, as indeed in all 15th- 
16th century art—although, as _ it 
happens, it is not used in either of the 
other Annunciation scenes attributed to 
Nardon Pénicaud by M. Marquet de 
Vasselot (No. 99 and No. 111). Behind 
them are architectural forms — a high- 
backed throne, of neither Gothie nor 
Renaissance type, enamelled in yellowish- 
red with pilasters supporting a cornice 
studded with ‘‘cabochons’’; and another 
piece of furniture of indeterminate nature. 
A dark blue sky thick with golden stars 
fills in the domed space above their heads. 
The two faces, having the violet tinge 
peculiar to this technique, are in the 
characteristic style of Nardon Pénicaud 
—rather full and heavy in the lower 
part; and with high, rounded foreheads, 
straight noses, small mouths. On the 
whole, though somewhat formal and ex- 
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pressionless, they are not unpleasing 
nor without a certain appropriateness: 
thus, the angel’s shrewd gaze and Mary’s 
“‘troubled”’ perplexity of countenance — 
whether actually intended by the artist, 
or merely the result of his inability to 
render greater vivacity of expression — 
are not unconvincing. The figures fill 
nearly all the available space, their heavi- 
ly draped garments reaching to the lower 
margin of the picture, so that there is no 
room for the paved jewel-studded floor 
and the vase of lilies which are usual 
accessories of other enamels on this 
theme. That the setting represents an 
interior, however, is clearly indicated by 
the prie-diew and the other furniture in 
the background; and from the end of the 
14th century this was the accepted 
artistic tradition.2 Gold touches up the 
high-lights on the furniture, the curling 
yellow hair of both figures, the folds of 
their garments, the rays of Mary’s halo 
and the feathers of Gabriel’s wings; and 
the whole picture is enclosed within a 
fine gold line. 

The special variety of enamel work 
which this plaque illustrates appeared in 
Limoges — rather suddenly, for us — 
during the second half of the 15th cen- 
tury, evidently as one aspect of the 
renewal of interest in the arts and crafts 
following the interruption of the Hundred 
Years’ War. In earlier times Limoges 
had been famous for three kinds of enamel 
work: cloisonné, champlevé, and trans- 
lucent over gold or silver relief. The 
newer, painted technique may have 
developed from the latter two; but coinci- 
dence of date, and partly of material, 
suggests some connection with the art of 
enamelling on glass which originated in 
the 15th century at Murano, Italy. 
Although the process was sometimes 
varied in details, it remained essentially 
the same from its first appearance until, 
by the 18th century, it was relegated to 


2 “L’Art Religieux de la Fin du Moyen Age en 
France,” by Emile Male, Paris, 2nd ed. 1922; 
page 74. 
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_the ‘‘making of snuff-boxes and coat 
buttons.’’* A comparatively thin plate 
of copper was coated with enamel — on 
both sides, in order to withstand unequal 
shrinkage and warping in firing. The 
*“counter-enamel” in Nardon Pénicaud’s 
plaques was of a darkish color, opaque; 
the enamel on the face, usually of white. 
Upon this latter the design was drawn in 
black, coated with the various colored 
enamels, and fired. The colors available 
were limited in range to a cobalt and a 
turquoise blue, two tones of yellow, 
browns, green, red, and black; but our 
plaque proves that, at least in the best 
examples, they might be of brilliant 
quality — the only real defect, from our 
point of view, being the lack of anything 
like a true flesh-tint among them, so that 
the faces and hands of figures were 
glazed with a manganese mixture which 
has an unpleasant greyish-violet tinge. 
The picture was then enriched with 
“‘cabochons”’ of vari-colored enamel, per- 
haps after the custom of adorning sacred 
images and paintings with actual gems; 
and gold was freely applied to touch up 
high-lights and details— more gold prob- 
ably having been used than now appears, 
because of the disintegrating tendency of 
the borax used in this part of the pro- 
cess, so that there is an incidental possi- 
bility of signatures having in this way 
been lost. Although the general steps in 
the technique were therefore few, the diffi- 
culty and uncertainty of it were very 
great, owing to the necessity for repeated 
firings—these having been as many as 
fifteen, or even more, in the making of 
a single piece. 

Both this method and its effect were 
in some ways not unlike the 15th century 
woodcuts and illuminated manuscripts of 
the Books of Hours which, as a matter 
of fact, served as one of the chief sources 
of the designs used; for the Limoges 
enamellers, even at their best, were not 
original artists so far as their drawings 


3 “European Enamels,” by Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, London, 1906; chap. 7. 
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were concerned, but copied freely from 
common sources and even from each 
other. Proprietary rights in art — even 
in its larger branches of painting and 
sculpture — were unrecognized in the 
Middle Ages; and artists were therefore 
restrained by no inhibitions, either legal 
or ethical, from copying designs as a 
whole or altering them to suit the space 
to be filled or the order of their patron. 
Another frequent source were the prints 
of Schongauer, Diirer, and other German 
and Flemish masters; which began to be 
imported into France soon after the 
invention of the process of making them, in 
the late15th century. Yeta third source 
for the designs may be found in the con- 
temporary stage — the Mystery plays 
with their mediaeval dramatizations of 
Biblical characters and scenes. Details 
of pose and gesture, accessories defining 
or enriching a setting, which had thus 
been tried out on the stage and found 
to be effective, were retained by artists 
of the period and made permanent art 
traditions.2. Although this source is 
doubtless less direct and less important 
than the other two, certainly there is a 
strong feeling of the theatrical in the 
scenes depicted on the early Limoges 
enamels. In common with all these vari- 
ous sources, the enamels also served a 
religious purpose—the teaching of ec- 
clesiastical doctrines of the time; the 
smaller plaques, such as our example,per- 
haps being used in connection with the 
‘‘baiser de paix” of the Missal ritual. 
This is in itself another reason why we 
find a limited number of subjects pictured 
on them over and over again. 

From the rather large group of early 
16th century Limoges enamellers whose 
names are recorded, Nardon Pénicaud 
has always stood out — possibly because 
more personal details of his life are 
known. Born not later than 1472, he 
seems to have lived all his life in Limoges, 
owning houses and vineyards, making 
donations to the poor, holding the office 
of tax collector, and being elected consul 
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from one of the districts in 1513. 
died in 1542-3, naming in his will three 
sons —one of whom is probably the Jean 
Pénicaud from whom several signed 
plaques exist. Only one piece signed by 
Nardon is known — the large ‘‘Calvary” 
in the Cluny Museum — which is dated 
April 1, 1503. On the stylistic basis of 
this plaque, M. Marquet de Vasselot 
attributes to him thirty-four of the 
enamels which he lists from the period 
covered approximately by the reigns of 
Charles VIII and Louis XII (1483-1515). 
Nardon Pénicaud’s work reflects the 
transitional spirit of this period in his use 
of architectural forms which are typical 
of neither Gothic nor Renaissance art, 
draperies with softer folds than the 
earlier Flemish models, and more graceful 
figures. He does not show the crude and 
ugly realism which characterizes so many 
of these early enamels, and seems in 
sympathy with classic art in the sim- 
plicity and fine proportion of his design 
and in his idealistic figures. His accep- 
tance of the Early Renaissance, however, 
never became more than the most con- 
servative — unless we are to suppose that 
he made later pieces which are now lost. 
No work of his, at least, is known which 
shows the freer and more definitely Ren- 
aissance style characteristic of Limoges 
enamels made after 1515, under the royal 
patronage of Francis I. M. Marquet de 
Vasselot feels that the plaque here 
illustrated shows signs of slightly later 
development than the Cluny piece, and 
therefore dates it after that —i. e., in the 
decade following 1503. In many ways — 
such as its very perfect carrying out of a 
difficult technique, splendid color, un- 
motivated ornamentation, conventional 
architectural background, frank medi- 
aeval anachronisms, choice of subject — 
it is an exceedingly interesting commen- 
tary on its time. C.M.M. 


PICTORIAL LACES 
HOUGH aesthetic purists may 
I ‘sssicuousty decry the quality of 
“human interest” and ‘“‘story” in 
works of art, its persistent appeal is 
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Punto di Milano. 


Italian 17th cen. 


undeniable, and few are they who do not 
succumb to it in one way or another. We 
may keep to the purer issues when we 
approach paintings or sculpture, only to 
fall with undisguised delight before some 
whimsy of the craftsman. Perhaps that 
is the reason why laces whose designs 
employ human figures, or to put it more 
prettily in French, les dentelles & person- 
mages, possess an unfailing fascination 
for most people. 

From the very nature of its fabrication 
and uses, human motives were late in 
appearing in the patterns of lace. In the 
sister art of embroidery, where the needle 
could move freely according to the ca- 
price of the embroiderer, human figures 
were used almost from the beginning. 
Were not the curtains of the tabernacle 
of the Lord, as described in Exodus, to 
be embroidered ‘‘with cherubim of cun- 
ning work’? And what history of Eng- 
land omits to mention the Bayeux Tapes- 
try, so-called, with its pictured stitching 
of the Norman Conquest? 
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_. Since the foundation of lace is a net- 

work of threads, the design formed by the 
needle is in some measure restricted. 
The earliest types of lace, whether cut- 
work, drawn-work, or lacis, adopted geo- 
metric or purely ornamental patterns. 
There were exceptions, of course, espec- 
ially in church pieces, where sacred em- 
blems and other symbolical motives were 
desirable. When lace is made with bob- 
bins, intricacies in design, such as the 
introduction of human figures would 
occasion, call for exceptional skill and a 
mastery of technique that the earlier 
lacemakers did not possess. The laces 
of the common people, the easily made 
filet, and the varieties of darned network 
which are allied to embroidery, were per- 
haps the first to display pictorial designs, 
crude enough in most cases, but often 
captivating in their naiveté. 

It was in Renaissance Italy that 
pictorial design in lace gained its foot- 
hold. Where amorini and nymphs were 
accepted decorative motives, and the art 
of the day was overrun with personages 
from classic fable, it was not surprising 
that they should appear in lace. In the 
pattern book of G. A. Vavassore, Venice, 
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1546, is a design representing Orpheus 
charming the beasts by playing on a viol. 
From such pieces as the 16th century 
bobbin lace in the Museum collection, 
showing two-tailed mermaids with beasts, 
birds and dolphin’, and the Sicilian punto 
tirato?, worked in brown thread on white 
linen, where an animal of unknown genus 
alternates with a castle, the introduction 
of human figures was an elaboration 
rather than a departure. 

As for church laces of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, Biblical characters, saints and 
episodes from sacred story were fre- 
quently incorporated in the beautiful 
altar cloths and chalice veils made in the 
nunneries and by devout gentlewomen. 
Not only from the storied windows or 
from the painted walls of the church 
might the unlettered learn about the 
lives of the saints, but also from the 
laces that adorned the altar. Aside from 
symbolical effectiveness, there are other 
reasons why pictorial patterns should be 
found in church laces more frequently 
than in those for secular use. We must 
remember that in the lace used for altar 


(1) Inv. no. 15.107 
(2) Inv. no. 11.047 


Buratto 


Italian 16th cen. 
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cloth or chalice veil, the design could be 
plainly seen. The pattern did not lose 
itself in folds as nearly all laces used for 
the embellishment of the costume do. 
In the trimming laces, filmy Valenciennes 
or Mechlin, floral patterns in meandering 
sprays, sprigs or bouquets are appropriate 
and delightful, and floriate scrolls are the 
very essence of the Venetian needlepoints. 
When pictorial design appears in the 
bobbin-made guipure of Flanders, it is 
almost always in elaborate royal or 
ceremonial pieces, and this is true also of 
the French laces. 

The Rhode Island School of Design 
possesses an interesting piece of punto 
di Milano, dating from the 17th century, 
with a pattern which displays human 
figures, animals and birds. This is an 
unusual design in this type of lace which 
generally confines itself to floriate scroll- 
work, with occasionally, in the more elabo- 
rate pieces, a coat-of-arms. Ours is a 
superior piece, the toile shapely and 
closely-woven, and the plaited diamond 
mesh so coarse that the effect is almost 
that of a guipure, which in this case 
means an increase in delicacy. At the 
juncture of two flower-bearing scrolls, a 
phoenix is rising from the flames; below 
is a running deer, and on either side, a 
cupid with bow and arrow. But the most 
appealing and interesting part of the 
design is the figure of St. Martha, who 
stands with holy water vessel and asper- 
gill in her hand, a dragon at her feet. 
The legend says that St. Martha over- 
came a dragon who was devastating the 
countryside near Aix by sprinkling holy 
water upon him. The lace owned by the 
Museum was at one time part of a long 
piece wherein the figure of the saint 
appeared in repeat. 

Of more homely quality is a long strip 
of 16th century Buratto, which may have 
been used for an altar frontal, though its 
design is apparently more secular than 
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sacred. Itis two yards twenty-four inch- 
es long by twenty-five inches deep, and 
the pattern, which is worked with the 
needle upon open meshed cloth or woven 
net, is in large scale. The design, in re- 
peat, shows a woman on horseback, a 
groom holding the horse’s bridle, a 
second lady with ample decorative skirt 
and wearing a crown, a number of ear- 
nest-looking birds, conventionalized trees 
and sporadic crosses. The human figures 
are all drawn full front, even the lady 
on horseback, with angular limbs, eccen- 
tric feet, and comb-like hands with all 
five fingers duly shown. Such a frieze 
of figures, a child might draw along a 
wall. That it is meant to tell a story is 
obvious, whether of saint or royalty, we 
of a remote country and age cannot say. 

As before mentioned, it is in the heay- 
ier, less aristocratic laces, such as cutwork 
and darned netting, that human figures 
are used instinctively and familiarly. 
They are usually quite unpretentious and 
charming in their ingenuousness. A Peru- 
vian milkmaid’s shawl in the Museum 
collection has deep lace ends in which a 
pattern of jolly little figures with para- 
sols, bouquets and flags is embroidered 
on hand-made net, a Spanish motto giv- 
ing good advice to lovers zigzagging be- 
tween the mannikins. In this shawl and 
in a Pennsylvania German towel with a 
panel of coarse plaited net having a 
darned pattern of two female figures, 
arms akimbo, together with flowers and 
birds, we have folk art, and the expres- 
sion of unsophisticated pleasure in reflec- 
ting in handicraft the environing world 


of flowers, beasts and people. 
M.A.B. 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES 


At the annual meeting of the Corpor- 
in June, Mrs. Gustav Redeke and Sena- 
tor Jesse H. Metcalf were reélected as 
trustees for the period of 1925-31. 


